TWO SYMPHONIES

"Oh, don't exaggerate its piety/* I interrupted,
laughing. "I am only interested in it from an historical
point of view."

"No matter/* said he, wafting aside any unpleasantness
with a wave of his hand; "history has its rights too. You
will find Monsieur Floche the kindest, the surest of
guides/*

"So my master, Monsieur Desnos, assured me."

"Ah! You are a pupil of Albert Desnos?** He screwed
up his lips again.

"Did you ever attend his lectures?" I had the im-
prudence to inquire.

"No," he answered roughly, "I know enough about
him to be on my guard. ... An intellectual adventurer!
At your age one is easily led astray by anything out of the
ordinary. ..." And as I did not answer, "His theories/*
he went on, "began by having some influence over the
young; but it is already on the wane, I hear/*

I was much more inclined to sleep than to argue.
Seeing he could not extract an answer out of me, he
went on:

"Monsieur Floche's guidance will be less dangerous.'*

Then, in face of a yawn I did not attempt to disguise:

"It's getting late," he said. "To-morrow, if you allow
it, we shall find time to continue our conversation.
After your journey you must be tired.**

"I confess, Monsieur 1'Abbi, I am dropping with
sleep."

As soon as he had left me, I took the logs off the fire,
opened the windows wide, and flung back the shutters.
A great rush of dark, damp air blew down the flame of
my candle and I put it out so as better to contemplate the
night My room gave on to die pwck, but it was not on
the front side of the house like those in the long passage,
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